A SUNDAY IN  CHEYNE  ROW

tity of faculty and victory he shall yet have ? ' Our
sorrow is the inverted image of our nobleness.*
The depth of our despair measures what capability,
and height of claim we have, to hope." (Crom-
well.) Emerson heard many responding voices,
touched and won many hearts, but Carlyle was
probably admired and feared more than he was
loved, and love he needed and valued above all else.
Hence his pathetic appeals to Emerson, the one
man he felt sure of, the one voice that reached him
and moved him among his contemporaries. He felt
Emerson's serenity and courage, and seemed to cling
to, while he ridiculed, that New World hope that
shone in him so brightly.

The ship that carries the most sail is most buf-
feted by the winds and storms. Carlyle carried
more sail than Emerson did, and the very winds of
the globe he confronted and opposed; the one great
movement of the modern world, the democratic
movement, the coming forward of the people in
their own right, he assailed and ridiculed in a
vocabulary the most copious and telling that was
probably ever used, and with a concern and a seri-
ousness most impressive.

Much as we love and revere Emerson, and im-
measurable as his service has been, especially to the
younger and more penetrating minds, I think it will
not do at all to say, as one of our critics (Mr. Sted-
man) has lately said, that Emerson is as " far above
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